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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tue Music Epucarion Issuz oF THE JOURNAL 


Although this issue of the Journal is devoted entirely to 
music education, it is directed primarily to the attention of ele- 
mentary school administrators and directors of curriculum 
responsible for the quality of music education the school pro- 
vides. Whether children have opportunity for musical develop- 
ment in the elementary school and through appropriate experi- 
ences lay the foundation for lifelong interest in music depends 
largely upon the value the educational leadership attaches to 
music as a means of attaining self-realization for the many 
children who have deep interest or are genuinely talented in 
music. 

The director of music in counties or school districts will be 


interested in this issue of the Journal as a basis of evaluating 
the on-going character of the music education program. Music 
supervisors and co-ordinators may be stimulated to look ana- 
lytically at their supervisory procedures and to devise research 
techniques to determine objectively the value of current 
methods of providing for the in-service education of teachers. 


Faculties of music departments in colleges and universities 
should look with concern on the professional education of gen- 
eral elementary teachers and bring all their technical resources 
to bear on devising courses which will make it possible for the 
teacher of meager musical background to utilize modern in- 
structional materials in bringing rich musical experiences to 
children regardless of the teacher's limitations in musical 
ab. lity. 

During the eight-year life of the contract covering the pres- 
ent State series textbooks in music for the elementary schools 
of California two million dollars of public funds hav been ex- 
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pended. The fact that music is a statutory school subject and 
that funds are regularly apropriated by the California State 
Legislature to supply a series of music books for use by all ele 
mentary school children with accompanying manuals for 
teachers is evidence of the serious intention of the people of 
California to provide a basic music education for all California 
children. The responsibility for making this investment yield 
dividends in the form of musical development for girls and boys 
rests squarely with teachers, principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents, and the faculties of teacher-education institutions. 

One of the dynamic influences in the improvement of music 
education in California for a period of more than three decades 
has been the California Music Educators Association. It was 
natural, therefore, that the Bureau of Elementary Education 
of the State Department of Education should turn to this group 
in attempting to determine what forward-looking practices were 
discernible to those best qualified to survey the music educa- 
tion horizon. 

During his session as President of the California Music Ed- 
ucators Association, Fred Ohlendorf, Assistant Supervisor of 
Music, Long Beach Public Schools, appointed a committee to 
work with the Bureau of Elementary Education on this issue 
of the Journal. 

The Committee of the California Music Educators Associa- 
tion was composed of the following: 

Muriel E. Dawley, Consultant in Elementary Education, Music, 

Los Angeles County 
Alice Gallup, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Long Beach Public 
Schools 

William C. Hartshorn, Supervisor of Music Education, Los An 

geles Public Schools 

Mrs. Beth Landis, Director of Music, Riverside Public Schools 

Mary Val Marsh, Consultant in Music Education, San Bernardino 

County 

Roberta McLaughlin, Consultant in Music Education, Los An- 

geles County 

Fred QOhlendorf, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Long Beach 

Public Schools 
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Mary F. Shouse, Supervisor of Music, Long Beach Public Schools 

Charlotte Stevenson, Co-ordinator of Music, Bellflower Public 
Schools 

Alex Zimmerman, Director of Music, San Diego Public Schools 

Mrs. Irene Schoepfle, Consultant in Music Education, Orange 
County, Chairman 


In June, 1955, Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Ele 
mentary Education, State Department of Education, and Ralph 
Matesky, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Compton Public 
Schools, tabulated data received from city school districts and 
districts with the status of city school districts on music educa- 
tion in the elementary schools of California cities. Although 
the interpretation of these data was discussed with a number 
of well-qualified music educators, the authors accept full re 
sponsibility for the content of both articles. Because they are 
status studies, it seemed logical to place them first in the issue. 

The Bureau of Elementary Education expresses apprecia 
tion to the Committee of the California Music Educators 
Association and particularly to the Chairman of the Commit 
tee, Mrs. Irene Schoepfle, Consultant in Music Education, 
Orange County; to Ralph Matesky, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Music, Compton Public Schools, who devoted many weeks to 
the study reported in this issue; to Harold C. Youngberg, Di 
rector of Music, Oakland Public Schools, who provided the 
photographs for the cover; and to the individual music educa 
tors responsible for the articles either as authors or contributors 
of illustrations of significant practices in music education. 


New Apoption or Carrrornia History AND 
GroGRAPHY TEXTBOOKS 


The State Board of Education at its regular meeting held 
in San Jose, March 8, 9, and 10, adopted textbooks in history 
and geography. 

On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, 
the Board adopted the following books for use in grade four of 
California public elementary schools as basic textbooks and 
supplementary textbooks for a period of not less than six years 
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nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 1957, subject to 
revision by the State Department of Education under the direc- 
tion of the State Curriculum Commission. 


Basic Textbooks in History and Geography 


California Yesterdays, by Irmagarde Richards, published by 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1955. 


Our California Today, by Irmagarde Richards, published by 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 1955. 


Supplementary Textbooks in Histery and Geography 
(for distribution on a basis of one book for each three pupils) 


California Mission Days, by Helen Bauer, published by 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 195]. 


California Rancho Days, by* Helen Bauer, published by 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1953. 


California Gold Days, by Helen Bauer, published by Double 
day & Co., Inc., 1954. 


Cover PHOTOGRAPHS 


Cover photographs were taken by Gerald Loomis, photog- 
rapher Audio-Visual Department, Oakland Public Schools. 








ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF MUSIC 
EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA CITIES 
Heren Herrernan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education 
California State Department of Education, and 


Ratew Maresky, Supervisor of Instrumental Music 
Compton Public Schools 


In June, 1955, an effort was made to determine the organ- 
ization and supervision of music education in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades of the elementary schools in California city 
school districts and in those with the status of city elementary 
schoo! districts. In districts which served seventh and eighth 
grades in elementary schools, the respondents were requested 
to answer the question and indicate the grade level. Letters 
and inquiry forms were sent to 99 city school superintendents 
with the request that the inquiry form be referred to the local 
staff member best qualified to provide the information. When 
the data were tabulated, 96 replies had been received. 

All except two of the 96 school districts reported a program 
of vocal and instrumental music in the elementary schools. Of 
the two districts reporting no music program, one had fewer 
than 1300 pupils and the other fewer than 2200 pupils in 
average daily attendance in kindergarten through grade eight 
during the school year 1953-1954. The superintendents in each 
case stated that the financial resources available for supervision 
and in-service education and the lack of competence of class- 
room teachers in the field of music were such that not even a 
minimum program was being provided for most of the classes. 

Many superintendents commented on the need for addi- 
tional supervisory staff in the field of music but questioned the 
possibility of early expansion of staff because of mounting en- 
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rollment, building needs, and rising cost of educational services 
and materials. 
One superintendent expressed the difficulty encountered by 
school districts of relatively small enrollment as follows: 
Although we make a considerable effort to carry on a common 
program, community interests, principals’ inclinations, or teachers’ 
abilities . . . bring about much variation in such areas as music . . . 
education. . .. Many of our teachers received their training before 
there was an emphasis on music education and we feel that until 
we find more teachers adequately prepared to carry on a program 
. we cannot hope to meet this need. 
Time Devorep to Music 
Of the 96 districts reporting on the time devoted to various 
parts of the music program 75 districts or 78 per cent stated 
that approximately 100 minutes weekly was devoted to class- 
room singing, music reading, listening and creative music ac- 
tivities. In 18 districts or nearly 21 per cent, less time was 
devoted to these activities. 


Gree Crus aNp Cora Activities 

Of the 96 districts reporting, glee clubs are conducted in all 
schools in 75, or 78 per cent, of the districts; in 14, or nearly 
15 per cent of the districts, glee clubs are found in some or 
many but not in every school; in 7, approximately 7 per cent of 
the districts, no special glee club or choral work was organized 
in the elementary schools. All school districts reporting glee 
clubs as a part of the music opportunity provided in their 
schools stated that these groups met regularly throughout the 
school year. Glee clubs were reported as meeting at various 
times as follows: 


Before school hours 6 districts 
Before and during school hours 9 districts 
Before and after school hours 3 districts 
During school hours 59 districts 
During and after school hours 1 district 
Varies from school to school 5 districts 
At noon 1 district 
Not reporting - . awe 5 districts 
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Glee club or choral activities are presented to the community 
through a district music festival in 52 of the districts; 37 dis 
tricts reported no district glee club or chorus festival. 


In-Service EpucaTion oF TEACHERS 
The need for in-service education of classroom teachers is 
met by workshops in music education in 69, or 75 per cent, of 
the 92 districts reporting on workshops; in 23, or 25 per cent 
of the districts, no workshops are provided. Practice varies 
widely in the number of workshops provided and the time 
devoted to workshops in 55 of the districts was reported as 


follows: 
One per year 7 districts 
Two per year 18 districts 
Four per year 12 districts 
Six per year 3 districts 
Ten per year 15 districts 


Practice in the other 14 districts in which workshops are held 
was described by these notations: 

18 during the year, plus special workshops in autoharp, keyboard 
experience, use of rhythm instruments, instrument construction 

As suggested by building principal and grade level chairman 
Continuously 

Every other year 

Varies, some groups once a week; others, once each semester 
Several workshops of 16 hours each held during year 

Regularly throughout the year—21 this year 

Depends upon subjects being given special emphasis in the 
curriculum 

No regular pattern, planned according to need and in connection 
with other in-service education 

Each grade level at least twice each year 

Before school begins in the fall 

In-service courses provided weekly; frequent music demonstration: 
One per year and a series of weekly meetings by grade levels 
Workshops held for new teachers; in addition, 90 workshops held on 
special problems this year 
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CrLassroom Visrrs 


Of 88 districts responding to the question: Does your music 
supervisor visit classrooms regularly? 55, or 62.5 per cent of the 
districts, indicate that supervisors visited classrooms regularly; 
33, or 37.5 per cent of the districts, indicate no scheduled visit 
by a music supervisor. 

Of 75 districts reporting on frequency of classroom visits, 
63 districts reported as follows: 


Only on call__ 23 districts 
Once a month 8 districts 
Twice a month - 7 districts 
Four times a month 15 districts 
Twice a year 3 districts 
Four times a year 7 districts 


Eleven other districts reported their procedures regarding class- 
room visits as follows: 
Every three months and on call 
On schedule and on request 
On call from principal or teacher 
Once a month in grades 1, 2, and 3; once a week in grades 4, 5 and 6 
Supervisor spends one day a week in each building as time permits 


Once every two weeks in lower grades, three times a week in upper 
grades 


Once per year—unfortunately! 
Each supervisor has 500 classrooms! 
Monthly visit to each school 


According to need—from weekly visits in certain classrooms to two a 
year in others 


Supervisor calls at each school monthly; visits classrooms according 
to requests and needs 


PERSONAL AND SMALL Group CONFERENCES 


Of 90 districts responding to the question: Does your music 
supervisor have personal or small group conferences with 
teachers? 62, or nearly 69 per cent of the districts, stated that 
such conferences were a regular part of supervisory practices; 
28, or 31 percent of the districts, reported no such conferences 
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held. The frequency of such conferences was indicated as fol- 


lows: 
One conference each month 9 districts 
Two conferences each month 8 districts 
Four conferences each month 6 districts 
Three conferences annually 2 districts 
After each supervisory visit 7 districts 
At request of teachers 15 districts 
According to need of individual teachers 15 districts 


Certain persons reporting on this question added the following 
comments: 
Conferences are held in three classifications: classroom, special vocal 
and instrumental every three weeks. 
Provision is made for individual conferences weekly and for small 
groups twice monthly. 
We study building needs and set up schedule for special teaching. 
This constitutes a training program and is not a permanent arrange- 
ment. Such help is provided until the classroom teacher is able to 
handle the music instruction. 
Conferences are held with all new teachers weekly; others on re- 
quest. 
In our district, the music is taught by a special teacher of music who 
handles the music in each class. 
Conferences are held approximately three times a year with each 
teacher; the schedule for these conferences is arranged by the build- 
ing principal. 
Conferences are held following each visit to supplement two building 
meetings and two grade level meetings held annually. 
Apgouacy oF INsrrucTIONAL MATERIAL AND EquipMENT 
Of 90 responses received to the question: Do you have 
ample and adequate materials and equipment? 60, or approxi 
mately 67 per cent, stated that adequate material and equip- 
ment are available for satisfactory work in the regular program. 
Of the 30, or 33 per cent of the districts, reporting that their 
districts do not have adequate materials or equipment, the 
specific lacks were noted as follows: 
Pianos in good condition 19 districts 
Variety of supplementary books 11 districts 
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Phonograph and record players 8 districts 
Records sail 6 districts 
Rhythm instruments 7 districts 
Autoharps 10 districts 
Song bells 6 districts 
Radio 1 district 


The problem regarding pianos seems to be that of securing 
enough instruments, or of securing instruments which can be 
easily moved on large rollers to serve classroom needs. Some 
difference of opinion seemed apparent in working out effective 
means of sharing the use of phonographs; one phonograph for 
each two classrooms was recommended by two districts which 
are apparently endeavoring to make extensive use of recorded 
material. The need for more rhythm instruments, autoharps, 
and song bells indicated the successful use of these materials 
and the desire to extend their use more widely. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The responses to inquiries concerning these phases of the 
music education program carried on directly by the classroom 
teacher would seem to indicate that improvement can be made 
if school administrators responsible for the educational program 
evaluate the program of their school system in terms of the 
following recommendations: 

1. Since music is a statutory school subject in California, 
every county and school district is legally responsible for 
providing a program of music education for each child 
enrolled in the elementary school. A careful evaluation 
of present practice should be made and appropriate meas- 
ures taken to fulfill the intent of the law. 

2. School districts should endeavor to providea well-balanced 
program including singing, listening, rhythmic response 
to music, playing of instruments, and creative musical ac- 
tivities. 

3. Teacher education institutions should survey the profes 
sional preparation in music offered prospective elemen- 





6. 
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tary school teachers and should institute procedures to 
assure graduates a high level of competence as teachers 
in the field of elementary school music. Teachers should 
be thoroughly instructed in the use of State music text- 
books and the accompanying manuals, as well as supple- 
mentary material of high quality. 


. School districts should provide a sufhcient number of 


competent consultants in music education to organize and 
carry forward appropriate programs in the in-service 
music education of elementary school teachers. 
Research should be undertaken to determine the effec 
tiveness of supervisory procedures, such as workshops, 
conferences, demonstrations, and classroom visits in rela- 
tion to various aspects of the music education program. 
Materials to facilitate music instruction such as phono- 
graphs, records, tape recordings of good music lessons, 
radio programs and the like should be made available for 
the use of all teachers, and particularly for those who are 
unable to give satisfactory instruction in music without 
such aids. Such teachers should be given sufficient in- 
struction in the use of these materials to guarantee a 
minimum of musical experience for children enrolled in 
elementary schools. 


. Teachers should be encouraged to enroll in extension and 


summer session courses designed to overcome inability to 
give satisfactory classroom instruction in music. 





THE STATUS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC EDUCA- 
TION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA CITIES 
Racew Maresxy, Supervisor of Instrumental Music 
Compton Public Schools, and 
Heven Herrernnan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education 
California State Department of Education 

This study was made to determine the scope of the instru- 
mental music program in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
the elementary schools of California. In districts which include 
seventh and eighth grades in elementary schools, respondents 
were requested to answer the questions and indicate the grade 
level. Of 99 questionnaires sent to as many California city 
school districts of varying size and location, 96 responses were 
received. Of these 71 were from six-year elementary school dis- 
tricts and 22 were from eight-year elementary school districts, 
which classified their responses according to grades 4-6, 6-8, 
and 7-8. Three had no instrumental program. The survey 
should give a valid picture of the status of instrumental music 
in California cities and indicate trends in the state as a whole. 

The survey attempted to discover what instrumental music 
programs were being offered. Explored were such areas as what. 
kinds of classes or groups were taught, when these were sched- 
uled, how they were implemented, which instruments consti- 
tuted the basic offering in the elementary school, what instruc 
tional materials were available, which were satisfactory, how 
much need there was for more suitable materials, what instru- 
ments constituted the greatest need, the adequacy of staff and 
housing, how long the instrumental music program had been 
in effect, the status of festival groups, and whether any pre 
instrumental training instruction was offered in the lower 
grades. 
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The results have been carefully tabulated and studied and 
have been discussed with leading instrumental music educa- 
tors in the state. At the conclusion of this article, recommenda- 
tions are made which may serve as a guide to improved philos- 
ophy and practice in elementary school instiumental music as 
these recommendations receive the thoughtful consideration of 
persons engaged in this service. 


BEGINNING BAND orn WIND INSTRUMENT CLASSES 


Concerning beginning bands, band classes, or wind instru- 
ment groups, the following information was revealed: 81 of 
the 96 districts offer some type of beginning instruction. It was 
of prime importance to the study to find out what instruments 
were offered; these fell into three categories. First and basic 
were the flute, clarinet, E> saxophone, trumpet (cornet), trom- 
bone, and drums; these instruments were offered with a fre- 
quency of approximately 93.6 per cent. Second, were the Bb 
saxophone, baritone, French horn, mellophone, E> bass (tuba), 
and the bells; this group of instruments had a frequency of ap- 
proximately 55.3 per cent. In the third category was the oboe, 
bassoon, BB> bass (tuba), E> alto horn, and baritone saxo- 
phone; approximately 11.6 per cent of the districts offered in- 
struction on these instruments. 


BEGINNING STRING INSTRUCTION 


The offerings in string instruction revealed a similar num- 
ber of responses; 81 of the 96 districts offered beginning string 
classes. Considering such factors as cost of string basses and 
cellos, housing for them, the size of children as related to these 
instruments, it was gratifying to discover that so many elemen- 
tary school districts were offering string classes. The instru- 
ments taught were heavily in favor of violins and cellos. The 
combined frequency of these instruments was approximately 
93.8 per cent. String bass instruction was offered, in approxi- 
mately 55.6 per cent, and the viola was last with approximately 
44.4 per cent. 
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INCIDENCE OF SCHOOL OrCHESTRAS 


Of great moment was the carry-over resulting from this be- 
ginning instruction. Did it result in the formation of school 
orchestras? Here, too, the results are gratifying. Eighty districts 
reported orchestral activity. Of this number, 5 were string 
orchestras only and were therefore not considered further in 
the tabulation. On the basis of 75 of the 96 responses, these 
orchestras were found to be composed primarily of the follow- 
ing instruments: flutes, clarinets, E> saxophones, trumpets 
(cornets), trombones, snare drum, bass drum, violins, cellos, 
and string basses. Although the piano was not listed among the 
great majority of responses, the writers believe this merely an 
omission, since it is common knowledge that the piano is very 
frequently Cif not almost always) found in school orchestras. 
Therefore, the piano should probably be included in this basic 
group, even though it has not been listed in the tabulation. 
The approximate frequency for this basic group was 91.9 per 
cent which would seem to indicate a successful carry-over from 
the beginning classes and provides the potential for a well- 
balanced elementary school orchestra. 


The second group was comprised of the following instru- 
ments: Bb saxophone, French horn, mellophone, baritone, per- 
cussion instruments, and viola. Here an approximate frequency 
of only 45.9 per cent occurred. It should be remembered that 
these instruments were found in the second or third frequency 
groups in the beginning classes. ‘Their carry-over is fairly con- 
sistent. 

The last group of instruments found in elementary school 
orchestras included: oboe, bassoon, E> bass, BB> bass, tympani, 
bells, bass clarinet, and baritone saxophone. Attention is called 
to the bass clarinet and baritone saxophone. Although neither 
instrument was listed under instruments taught in the begin- 
ning band classes, the baritone saxophone was given as being 
taught “usually” in one instance. The bass clarinet did not 
appear at all heretofore. This point is significant for reasons 
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which will become apparent later in this article. The final cate- 
gory had a frequency of 12.7 per cent. Compared with the 
frequency percentages given above in the beginning classes, 
the question again arises whether the cost and effort in includ 
ing these instruments is good education or good educational 
business practice. 


In the matter of carry-over, the authors were interested in 
trying to ascertain how much actually occurred. Computation 
revealed interesting dislocations as well as pertinent data. It 
was found that significant carry-over losses were sustained by 
the bassoons, mellophones, baritones, E> bass, BB> bass, and 
bells. In spite of the low initial frequency of the oboe, bassoon, 
Bb saxophone, and French horn a high carry-over was indi 
cated. A careful comparison of beginning and orchestral fre- 
quencies of flutes, oboes, bassoons, B> saxophones, baritones, 
French horns, mellophones, E> bass, violas, cellos, string basses, 
and drums revealed contradictions. The report showed 18 in- 
stances in which the instrument was never taught but usually 
found, 8 instances in which the instrument was rarely taught 
but usually found and 20 instances in which the instrument 
was occasionally taught but usually found. 


It is neither logical nor realistic to state that instruments 
which are (a) not at all, (b) rarely, or (c) occasionally taught 
in the beginning classes, are to be found usually in the orches 
tras of the same districts. There may be, of course, cases where 
pupils of private teachers on the instruments in question might 
be responsible for these seeming discrepancies or there might 
be an occasional transfer of a pupil from a district where the 
instrument was actually taught. Nevertheless, the data here 
are of inestimable value in determining what instruments 
should be taught in the beginning groups and what orchestral 
complexity can be expected and set up as a desirable and attain 
able end. Budgets for instruction and instruments hinge cru 
cially on such considerations, thus influencing the success of 
the program. 
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Crass TEACHING 


A series of questions concerning the prevalent size of classes 
and the kind of class teaching revealed that almost half of the 
districts are utilizing single instrument classes, one extreme 
being a “class” consisting of a single cello pupil. Seven districts 
limited their string programs to violin classes only. Fifteen dis- 
tricts restricted their string offerings to violin and cello classes. 
General conclusions point to a tendency toward the smaller 
more homogeneous groups and away from the. all-inclusive 
instrumental potpourries. This is a healthy education practice. 
There were, however, several instances of the “teach ‘em-all- 
together” practice. Both tendencies appeared to be influenced 
by such factors as: (1) plant facilities, (2) finance, (3) ade- 
quacy and quality of staff, (4) scheduling problems, (5) num- 
ber and kinds of instruments taught, (6) quantity and kind 
of school-owned instruments, and (7) the educational philos- 
ophy underlying the meaning, function, and importance of 
the instrumental music program. 


FESTIVA tL ORCHESTRAS 


The concensus concerning festival orchestras (or bands) 
was believed to be an important area for study. The festival 
orchestra in this connection is intended to mean a culminat- 
ing effort in a local elementary school district. Approximately 
62 per cent of the districts surveyed spend much time and 
effort before, during, and after school and on Saturday de- 
veloping festival groups. These projects use large numbers of 
children performing for large numbers of people. They vary 
in size from 20 children to 500 children. There appears to be 
no criteria for determining size other than interest, desire, 
and success of the program. 


OwneErsHIP OF INSTRUMENTS 


The problem of whether the school district should furnish 
part or all of the instruments to the children or whether chil- 
dren should furnish their own needed exploring. Coupled 
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with this was the question as to what kind of instruments were 
needed or desired for district ownership. An amazing array of 
“needs” was forthcoming. The questions were not answered 
uniformly with respect to the degree of need, i.e., most, next, 
other, and it was not possible, therefore, to evaluate them on 
that basis. However, the following points emerged: (1) Those 
instruments deemed “important” or “basic” to districts varied 
widely. Some indicated they never furnished clarinets, trum- 
pets, or trombones; while others asked specifically and only for 
these same instruments. (2) In strings, the need seemed to be 
bottom heavy—cellos and string basses scoring high in desira- 
bility. (3) In woodwinds the desire was for flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, bass clarinets, and bassoons. (4) In brass the question of 
need brought the heaviest response in trombones, baritones, E> 
basses, and BB? basses. (5.) Only 24 of the 35 districts express- 
ing need for more instruments, indicated specifically what they 
wanted. The others wanted “all” instruments, or, “lower 
brasses,” or, “woodwinds” or some other such category. An 
administrator or superintendent would be hard pressed to in- 
terpret such requests. (6) The greatesi need in any single cate- 
gory was for cellos, with string basses a close second. (7) Again 
the wide differences in philosophy, goals, and means for 
achieving them became evident. 

The need for clean-cut organization and an understandihg 
of budget, particularly with regard to its most effective ex- 
penditure in the instrumental music department, was apparent. 
One particularly noteworthy example was the request of the 
instrumental supervisor in a small district for an oboe, a bas 
soon, and a bass clarinet. This request would necessitate an 
expenditure of approximately $1300-$1500 for three instru 
ments. These are instruments where the carry-over is uncer 
tain and the teaching of the instrument is difficult. Better ways 
probably can be found to utilize such a sizable sum of money 
in the interests of more effective music education especially in 
the six-year elementary school. The study reveals an unrealistic 
attitude toward relationships between money, time, and effort. 
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When 6 elementary districts want piccolos, 15 want oboes, 
13 want bass clarinets, 17 want bassoons, 8 want baritone saxo- 
phones, 12 want French horns, 8 want bass trombones, 14 
want E> basses, 12 want BB» basses, and 8 want tympani, a 
reassessment of the proper place and function of instrumental 
music in the six-year elementary school would seem to be nec 
essary. 


MarTeriALs For INSTRUMENTAL Music INsrRuUCTION 


The critical area of materials for elementary school instru- 
mental music was surveyed most carefully and again basic con- 
tradictions were revealed. Approximately 82.3 per cent of the 
districts responding stated that adequate and properly graded 
materials for beginning band instruction were available. Yet 
approximately 87 per cent stated that they had to supplement 
this “adequate and properly graded material” with original or 
other materials. To make matters worse, the 82.8 per cent of 
satisfied music instructors selected their “adequate and prop- 
erly graded material” from a range of 45 different publications 
of which only two were used by approximately 44.4 per cent of 
these instructors. Obviously, there seems to be no body of mate- 
rial which has met with general approval by the instrumental 
instructors. 

In like manner, a similar picture resulted from an analysis 
of the materials in the area of string instruction. Here approxi- 
mately 85.7 per cent of “satisfactory” judgments were spread 
over 31 different methods, books, and miscellaneous materials 
and at the same time approximately 77.4 per cent recognized 
the need to supplement with original and other materials. 

Still further, the orchestral materials available revealed a 
75.6 per cent judgment of “satisfactory” spread over a wide 
list of 58 different methods, books, folios, and miscellaneous 
materials, and approximately 63.8 per cent recognized the need 
of supplementing material with original or other materials. 

Stated simply this is the current dilemma of elementary 
school instrumental music instructors. They use what they find, 
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they cannot find what they want or need, what they use fails 
to meet their needs or solve their problems, they write original 
material, search the field further, and start the cycle again. 
Publishers and composers and educators play their part in this 
shortage of suitable music materials since they are slow to re- 
spond to the needs and demands of “people in the field.” Fur- 
thermore, few have seriously studied the elementary school 
music program. Otherwise, why should materials designed for 
secondary schools be expected to be effective with elementary 
school pupils? This is true in no area other than instrumental 
music. Classroom music has made great strides in attempting 
to meet the elementary school situation as it is. Instrumental 
music by and large is still thought, written, and taught in terms 
of junior and senior high school practice. 


Frequency or Crass Periops 


Among other things, an effective instrumental music pro- 
gram is contingent upon the frequency with which groups 
meet. The problems of scheduling are especially difficult in the 


elementary school. Less than half of the districts, approximately 
43.6 per cent, find it possible to schedule band classes twice 
weekly. Approximately 41 per cent of the responding districts 
have their groups meet only once weekly. Seven districts have 
tri-weekly meetings and five districts are fortunate enough to 
schedule their band groups daily. 


The string picture closely parallels the band situation. Al- 
most half, approximately 49.4 per cent, of the districts have 
bi-weekly meetings. The single meeting weekly is employed 
by approximately 43.4 per cent of the districts. Five districts 
manage three periods for their string classes and in one district 
its group meets daily. The single meeting weekly is not as 
ineffective as might appear, since five of these districts teach 
only violin classes, ten teach only violin and cello, ten teach 
violin, cello, and bass, and only eight attempt all strings in one 


period weekly. 
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The same factors influencing bands and strings are equally 
pertinent applied to the frequency of orchestra meetings. Ap- 
proximately 45 per cent meet twice weekly and approximately 
42.3 per cent meet once weekly. In addition, seven districts 
have three weekly meetings, one has four weekly meetings, 
and two meet daily. These tabulations of frequency of class 
periods did not include schools with seventh and eighth grades. 


Lencru or Time Disrricr Has Provipep 
INSTRUMENTAL Music 


In attempting to assess any relationship between the age of 
instrumental music programs and factors such as size of dis- 
trict, scope of musico-educational emphasis, no common de- 
nominators could be found. Significant, however, was the 
growth of instrumental music at the elementary level. Bearing 
in mind that the following statements are contingent upon 
many factors not within the scope of this study, such as popu- 
lation growth, school growth, industrial expansion, and the 
like, certain tendencies are apparent and encouraging. The 
number of districts offering an instrumental music program 
during the ten-year period ending with World War II is al- 
most twice the number in the thirty-one year period prior to 
1941. Understandably, the war years, 1941-45, produced little 
growth in instrumental music. Fifty districts have started their 
programs since 1945, four districts began during the war years, 
and 26 districts have programs predating 1941. Districts ranged 
all the way from 45 years to one year in the length of time 
they have operated an instrumental music program. 


‘Time InsrruMENTAL Music Is Taucur 


Another encouraging factor was the predominance of in- 
school time devoted to instrumental music study. Of 91 dis- 
tricts responding to the question concerning the scheduling of 
music instruction, four indicated that instrumental music was 
taught only before school. The greatest number, 57 districts, 
offered the program only during school. The other districts had 
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combination schedules of before, during, and after school with 
all 30 of these districts giving some time during school. This 
means that 87 districts actually were devoting school time to 
instrumental music. 


PREINSTRUMENTAL Music 


Approximately 63 per cent, 51 of the 81 responding dis- 
tricts, had some form of preinstrumental training in the third 
or lower grades. Several districts did not wish to distinguish 
between the preinstrumental classroom musical experiences in 
the lower grades, and the interpretation of such training as 
experiences that might specifically encourage or enhance later 
instrumental training. Many districts, on the contrary, gave 
preinstrumental primary grade musical experiences as prepara- 
tory to instrumental music. Whether or not such classifications 
are meaningful or desirable, the fact is that a majority of 
schools provide experience with rhythm instruments, tonettes, 
recorders, and the like for primary children, and, in many 
cases, for fourth grade children as well. 

To the question “Do you offer class piano?” 95 districts re- 
sponded; 85 replies were negative, 8 were positive, with 1 
district offering the work during the summer school only. No 
common practices were described on the part of districts offer- 
ing piano classes. Piano instruction in the elementary school is 
an area of much controversy and warrants @tailed study. 

Of 97 responses, only 3 districts had no instrumental pro- 
gram. In these districts the common factor which prevented 
such a program was financial support. The overwhelmingly 
positive response of approximately 97 per cent is the finest 
testimony to the interest and growth of the instrumental music 
program in California elementary schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Districts with an already well-developed instrumental music 
program may find reinforcement of their philosophy, achieve- 
ment, and goals in the statements that follow. Districts with 
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new instrumental music programs may find guides to more suc- 
cessful programs in these recommendations. It is hoped all dis- 
tricts will find this study of specific value in the reassessment 
and improvement of their instrumental programs. 


l. 


Beginning classes, whether string or wind, should be 
taught separately and not as combined orchestras. Fam- 
ily groups or the like-instruments groups prove most 
successful. 


Instruments to be taught at the elementary level would 
best be limited to the basic types. In exceptional cases, 
the supplementary categories may be encouraged. 

All instrumental groups—orchestra, string class, and 
woodwind class—should meet during school time. Be- 


fore school classes coupled with an in-school program 
have also proved to be satisfactory. 


. All instrumental groups should meet at least twice 


weekly. 


. The urgent need for adequate and properly graded 


music materials for all elementary school instrumental 
groups should be met by publishers, composers, and 
educators. Music directors are urged to select materials 
currently available with great care as to editing, bow 
ing, fingering, range, breathing, instrumentation, key, 
suitability for young children, consideration for ele- 
mentary school teaching problems, and general musical 
worth. 


Each school district should establish for itself and, if 
possible, for each school a basic minimum set of instru- 
ments, owned by the school district Cor school) and 
loaned to the children under agreements in keeping 
with the policies of each district. Such a minimum list 
of instruments might include: | flute, 2 clarinets, | E> 
saxophone, | trombone, 4 violins, 2 cellos, 1 string | 
bass, 1 set of drums (snare and bass), 1 pair of cym- 
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bals, 1 triangle, 1 wood block, 1 tambourine, and | 
piano. Violins, cellos, and string bass should be of 
proper size—one-half and three-quarter generally suf- 
fice. All instruments should be of excellent quality. 
Where possible a complete orchestra should be devel- 
oped in each district and in individual schools as well. 
The stimulation and up-grading of performance stand- 
ards of individuals, orchestras, and district groups is 
indispensable to sound music education. The many in- 
dividual, group, and social values of the music festival 
as a culminating effort in a local elementary school dis- 
trict have been proved. Such culminating activities 
should be encouraged, developed, and expanded. 
Preinstrument training in the primary grades is recom- 
mended as valuable and rewarding in itself as a part of 
the regular classroom music program and as preparation 
for later instrumental study. 


Since the question of class piano instruction is still 
somewhat controversial, it is recommended that further 
study be given to this problem and the results of care 
ful research be issued for general appraisal. 


. Teacher training institutions, public and private, are 


urged to expand the program for the training of instru 
mental music teachers to include careful study, obser 
vation, and practice teaching in the elementary as well 
as in the secondary school. 

The need for more skilled teachers of instrumental 
music cannot be overemphasized. The need is for 
teachers who know more about music, more about per 
formance, more about teaching, and who can make 
their love for their art contagious to those whom they 
teach. 

A committee representing the California Music Edu- 
cators Association working with the California State 
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Department of Education should be delegated to formu- 
late a desirable, clearly defined, and attainable instru- 
mental music program for the elementary schools of 
California. 


Principles embodied in such a program should include: 
(1) a sound musico-educational basis, (2) the proper 
function and purpose of instrumental music at the ele- 
mentary level, (3) specific goals, (4) evaluation of 
materials, (5) high standards of performance, and (6) 
means for making instrumental music training avail- 
able to more children throughout the state. 
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MUSIC COMES ALIVE THROUGH LISTENING 


Listening is the common denominator among all of the 
varied activities that comprise an effective program of music 
education. No group of children will sing as well as they 
should unless they listen to each other while they are singing, 
and the same applies to children who play in instrumental 
groups. Listening is very important in all rhythmic activities as 
well as in every phase of music education. 


One of the greatest values of listening, however, is that it 
provides a means by which girls and boys may extend their 
experiences with music beyond those of their own perform 
ances. Although music has well recognized values as a means 
of self-expression, music education should provide a place of 
importance for musical experiences that are impressive as well 
as expressive. Upon occasion, it is the privilege of the music 
educator to bring to children musical experiences which create 
such lasting impressions that they remain in their memories as 
a source of enrichment throughout their lives. 


On the following pages the values of listening to good music 
are emphasized and various ways of enriching the regular class 
room program by giving children opportunities to hear good 
music are pointed out. 


OpgerA AND SYMPHONY IN SOUTHERN CALIFoRNIA' 


Opera. For a number of years the Opera Guild of Los 
Angeles has produced operas exclusively for the children who 
attend the Los Angeles public schools. The operas are pre- 
sented in the Shrine Auditorium with full staging and full 
orchestra, and in every case they have had the tremendous ad 





1“Opera and Symphony in Southern California” as well as the introduction to this 
article was prepared by William C. Hartshorn, Supervisor of Music Education, Los Angeles 
Public Schoo! 
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vantage of artistic direction by Carl Ebert of the West Berlin 
Municipal Opera and the Glyndebourne Opera. In 1955, ap- 
proximately 48,000 children saw Hansel and Gretel. The year 
before a like number of children enjoyed Smetana’s colorful 
opera, The Bartered Bride. This spring at least 75,000 girls 
and boys will have seen Rossini’s La Cenerentola (Cinderella). 

The cost of the productions is considerably more than the 
sum raised through the sale of tickets. The Los Angeles County 
Board of Supervisors, therefore, appropriate each year a sum 
to underwrite the deficit. 

In advance of the presentation of each opera, a study guide 
and recordings are made available for teachers to use in their 
classrooms. Much of the success of the opera project has been 
due to the excellent preparation the children have received 
from their teachers. 

Symphony. Each year the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra plays 18 concerts for the girls and boys who attend the 
Los Angeles public schools. Concerts are also given in the 
schools of Long Beach, Pasadena, Whittier, Santa Barbara, 
Riverside, and San Diego. The full orchestra is always used 
and, in virtually every case, the concerts are conducted by 
Alfred Wallenstein, whose intense and loyal devotion to con- 
certs of this type has made an incalculable contribution to the 
girls and boys over a period of a dozen years. 

The Los Angeles concerts are divided into two groups. The 
first is a series of five concerts played in school auditoriums dur- 
ing the school day and financed by the Board of Education. 
Each concert is a double-header, the first half of about 45 min- 
utes in length, is for an audience of pupils from the elementary 
schools. As they leave through the front of the auditorium, an- 
other audience of students from the secondary schools enters 
from the rear and a second half of equal length is presented. 
The repertoire is varied to be appropriate for each age group. 

The second series consists of 13 concerts played on Satur- 
day mornings in the Philharmonic Auditorium. These concerts 
are broadcast over the Mutual Network. Explanatory com- 
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ments are given by Mr. Wallenstein or by the supervisor of 
music of the Los Angeles public schools. 

The demand for tickets is so great that the tickets are ra- 
tioned to schools on the basis of their enrollments. Each year 
approximately 50,000 students attend these concerts. But the 
income from the sale of tickets covers only a small per cent of 
their cost and the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
appropriates an annual subsidy for the orchestra. 

Repertoire for these concerts is selected jointly by the con- 
ductor and the supervisor of music of the Los Angeles public 
schools. Lists of the repertoire and appropriate program notes 
are sent to the schools so that the students may be prepared 
for what they are to hear. Through these concerts some of the 
greatest music in the world finds its way into our classrooms 
and the trafic flows freely between musical activities in our 
schools and those in the community. Needless to say, those 
responsible for music education in our schools are profoundly 
grateful to every community agency that co-operates with us 
to bring these opportunities to girls and boys. Similar types 
of activities on a smaller scale can serve comparable purposes 
in innumerable communities throughout the state. 


OperA AND SYMPHONY IN THE Bay Area?” 


For more than a score of years the San Francisco Symphony 
Association has been conscious of the educative responsibility 
of the orchestra. In 1936, Ernest Schelling began Saturday 
morning concerts for elementary and junior high school stu- 
dents in public and private schools in the San Francisco Bay 
Region. Upon Schelling’s death, Rudolph Ganz took over the 
concerts until 195] when Kurt Herbert Adler was made con- 
ductor. At the present time the concerts are being conducted 
by Earl Bernard Murray. 

During the current season, in addition to giving four con- 
certs in San Francisco and four in Berkeley, the orchestra is 


* “Opera and Symphony in the Bay Area” was prepared by Charles M. Dennis, formerly 
Supervisor of Music, San Francisco Public Schools. 
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co-operating with school personnel in presenting concerts in 
San Leandro, Richmond, San Mateo, Palo Alto, and Sacra- 
mento. The schedule calls for 16 concerts to be presented this 
year, all of which will be conducted by Mr. Murray, who will 
also make explanatory comments. 

The girls and boys respond most favorably to the concerts, 
and sellouts are the rule. In San Francisco, season tickets are 
sold in the schools by a large committee of symphony enthusi- 
asts, including representatives of the parent-teacher association. 
The music department of the San Francisco Public Schools 
helps the promotion in every way possible. The conductor sup- 
plies guides to the programs which are reproduced by the school 
and sent to all music teachers and music representatives in each 
elementary school. The material is discussed and, when possi- 
ble, students listen to recordings of the music to be performed. 
Although only 3,200 tickets are available, many times this num- 
ber of children attend the concerts, for season tickets are often 
shared by several children. Holders of tickets are excused from 
school to attend the concerts, which are given on certain Wed- 
nesday afternoons. 

During the fall season the Opera Guild provides three mati- 
nee performances of a single opera—Rigoletto in 1954; 
Carmen in 1955—for Bay region girls and boys. The prepara- 
tion made for matinee performances of this kind is as complete 
as the preparation that is made for the concerts that are given 
for girls and boys attending schools in the San Francisco area. 

Each season the San Francisco Symphony gives 18 Thurs- 
day evening concerts which are primarily for college and uni- 
versity students. Each program is the same as the one given 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night of the same week. A 
council of student representatives of the nearby colleges han- 
dles promotion and ticket sales. The auditorium is sold out on 
a season basis; no tickets are sold for single concerts. Everyone 
feels that the San Francisco Orchestra has fulfilled its objec- 
tive of becoming a truly educative force for music in the com- 
munity. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL Broapcasr * 


“Welcome everyone to the .. . twenty-eighth annual Stand 
ard School Broadcast course in music enjoyment . . .” For 
two generations, music lovers in seven of the western states, 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands have listened to these words. 
Parents frequently write that they remember when they lis 
tened to the Standard School Broadcast just as their children 
now do. According to the most recent surveys the weekly audi- 
ence includes 100,000 home listeners and more than 1,250,000 
girls and boys and 54,000 educators in approximately 7,000 
schools. This half-hour program brings to its audience the best 
in music through its orchestra, soloists, choirs, and authorities 
on various musical subjects. 

Teachers, pupils, and an advisory board of leading western 
educators are consulted in planning the programs, which are 
wide in scope. Those responsible for the production of the 
Standard School Broadcast utilize their suggestions to make the 
broadcast interesting and meaningful to its audience. Each year 
a different theme, such as “A Music Map of America” or 
“American Music and Folklore” is chosen. The theme for 
1955-56 is “Music—Voice of the Universe” and includes such 
titles as “Elements of Music,” “Rhythms of Time and Tide,” 
and “Music’s Many Voices.” 

These broadcasts benefit teachers in several ways. For the 
teacher with limited background or training in music, a way 
is provided to bring the best in music to pupils. The broadcasts 
provide an opportunity for teachers to learn with their pupils. 
They supplement listening experiences where school record 
libraries are limited. Rich in ideas and information, the 
Teacher's Manual, is sent free upon request to teachers using 
the program in their classrooms so they may prepare for the 
broadcast and for the subsequent discussion. 

To help teachers use the program effectively, the Standard 
School Broadcast personnel and school staffs have given dem 
"S The Standerd School Broadcast, presented weekly for school use, is sponcored by the 


Standard Oil Company of California. This section was prepared by Muriel EB. Dawley, Con 
sultant in Education—Music, Los Angeles County. 
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onstrations throughout the Pacific Coast area. On a divided 
stage a classroom of girls and boys with their teacher may be 
seen preparing for the broadcast—learning themes, singing 
songs, talking about the countries and people represented in 
the music, discussing the artists, looking at and talking about 
the instruments which make up a symphonic orchestra, and 
having the many other experiences which build musical back- 
ground and taste. As the lights dim, the class is obscured; the 
audience sees the other side of the stage brighten and hears the 
words—“This is . . .,” by the announcer whose voice is so 
familiar to the listeners of this program. Thus begins a simu- 
lated broadcast by artists whose names are well-known to the 
pupils and the audience. ‘The demonstrations have been a help- 
ful and thrilling experience to those who have had an oppor- 
tunity to see them. 

Transcriptions of programs given in the past are available 
to teachers for special classroom projects through a number of 
city, county, and school district libraries. 

During the past 28 years the Standard School Broadcast has 


received numerous awards, among them two Peabody Medals. 
The program has certainly made an outstanding contribution 
to music education. 


Tue Lisreninc Post * 


The Listening Post is a control box, with headsets, which 
may be attached to any type of phonograph. When it is at- 
tached the regular speaker is silenced. Through this device a 
whole new world of music may be made available for the chil- 
dren to enjoy in a busy classroom. 

Matched earphones of high quality bring high fidelity repro- 
duction to children. The vibrations of music permeate ears, 
sinuses, and the bony structure of the head so that the music 
becomes a very part of the listener. A control for each headset 
permits the listener to adjust the volume of the music to his 


‘Prepared by Irene Schoepfle, Consultant, Music Education, with illustration by Corinne 
Stoner, Consultant, Art Education, Orange County. 
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The Listening Post 


particular desire. The headsets cut off the ambient noises of 
the room, and the child is off in a world of music. 

By this means, music listening becomes a self-directed activ- 
ity where, without disturbing the rest of the children in the 
classroom, two or three at a time may listen again and again to 
their favorite selections. Since music is a socializing art, chil 
dren enjoy sharing recordings with others. As they listen they 
relax, and as they relax they hear more music, and the music 
takes on new meanings. 

More mature children often select abstract music. Less ma- 
ture children usually select a song-story type of music. Each 
satisfies his immediate need. The number of children who lis- 
ten to music in school has been greatly increased by means of 
the Listening Post. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHORAL GROUPS 


Auice Gaiup, Assistant Supervisor of Music 


Long Beach Public Schools 


Music education proposes to give rich, varied music expe- 
riences to all pupils of all schools. Wisely, provision also is 
made for additional broadening music experiences for those 
girls and boys who have musical aptitude and special interest 
in music. Choral groups maintained in elementary schools pro- 
vide one way of meeting the need for continued meaningful 
vocal expression. Each child may enter these groups equipped 
only with his voice and the desire to become a creator of music. 

Girls and boys joyfully anticipate the organization of the 
school choral groups each year, for participation in the groups 
is an important part of their school lives. “When is glee club 
going to begin?” “Remember last year when we went to the 
municipal auditorium to sing in the big festival?” “Are we 
going to wear robes this year for the Christmas program?” 
Such comments indicate that children know that the joy of 
singing beautiful music with schoolmates brings an inner satis- 
faction. They choose to participate in selected choral groups 
because it is an additional opportunity for vocal expression in a 
group activity for upper grade pupils. School districts vary in 
their provision for these special choral groups. Glee clubs, con- 
sisting of 35 to 50 selected members, are organized in some 
schools. Larger groups or choruses, perhaps not as select in 
character, are featured in other communities. 


The fact that the public recognizes the importance of this 
musical activity in the lives of girls and boys is shown fre- 
quently and in various ways. In building the school plant, 
many schools have provided rooms for choral groups. The finest 
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possible music leadership should be provided for school groups, 
for children in them will grow musically in direct proportion to 
the musical interest, background, ability, and inspiration of the 
teacher or consultant. 

Expressive singing is one of the goals of all choral groups. 
Children have a truly creative experience as they recreate the 
music by singing with artistic interpretation. The song mate- 
rial, containing beautiful melodies and texts, should be fine 
enough to stimulate a desirable response within each member 
of the group. The children grow as they develop tone quality, 
accuracy of pitch, and a growing awareness of the importance 
of the blending of tone. And as they grow in these ways they 
acquire a repertoire of songs in unison and part-singing. 

A high quality of performance is another goal of special 
choral groups. This is in part motivated by participation in 
public performances at school and in district and city-wide 
music festivals. The rehearsal techniques of a choral group may 
be more intensive and concentrated than those in a classroom 
because of the nature of the organization. There is a greater 
opportunity to focus the attention of the group on the expres- 
sive flow of the melody, and the phrase and rhythmic patterns 
of words and music also are highlighted. Special choral groups 
are able to complete the studying of a composition and to per- 
fect its performance—a goal which is not always attained in 
classroom experiences due to the multitude of responsibilities 
of the classroom teacher as well as the wide differences among 
children in the group. 

Choral experiences are of lasting value in many ways. Sing- 
ing with choral groups becomes an unforgettable experience, 
one recalled with great pleasure in after years. An interest in 
vocal music may be continued in the elective choral groups in 
junior high school, senior high school, college, and adult life. 
Through the creation of beautiful music, the individual de- 
velops a finer musical discrimination and greater awareness of 
the subtle relationships of melody, rhythm, harmony, expres- 
sive tone quality, and interpretation. Each pupil is helped to 
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achieve social poise. He also learns to assume responsibilities, 
such as being punctual for rehearsals. His self-control grows 
noticeably as he assumes the responsibilities willingly. 

Classroom teachers know that members of chora! groups are 
leaders and classroom music experiences of all children become 
richer because these leaders share their musical abilities and 
enthusiasms with their classmates. 

Parents never miss an opportunity to hear the glee club or 
chorus perform. They offer the finest support possible in help- 
ing their children to become worthy members of the choral 
group, for they along with teachers know the important influ- 
ence of music in the lives of girls and boys. 





INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN THE LONG BEACH 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Frep Oxncenporr, Assistant Supervisor of Music 
Long Beach Public Schools 


Children have a natural interest in learning how to make 
music on real instruments. In learning to manipulate an in- 
strument and to produce beautiful tones they enjoy a thrilling 
experience. In making music children get satisfaction through 
self-expression. This is the basis for the philosophy that under- 
lies the instrumental program offered in the Long Beach ele- 
mentary schools, as well as the ones offered in many of the 
elementary schools in California. 

Instrumental music has been taught in the Long Beach pub- 
lic schools for a long, uninterrupted period of time. Every op- 
portunity and constant encouragement are given children to 
study an instrument. Violins and cellos are first provided by 
the school for children in the fourth grade, and the flute, clari- 
net, saxophone, cornet-trumpet, trombone, baritone horn, and 
drums are first provided for children in the fifth grade. Each 
instrumental group is taught by an instrumental teacher during 
school hours and in the school the children attend. Separate 
classes, both beginning and advanced, for strings, woodwinds, 
and brasses are conducted in each school, and each school has 
an orchestra for children who have learned to play instruments 
and are interested in playing in the orchestra. 


The instrumental instructor has a real responsibility in guid- 
ing young pupils in the art of correct tone production, be it 
bowing or blowing. Unless this first step is learned correctly 
and efficiently, the child’s eagerly looked-forward-to experience 
of playing music and parents’ anticipation of the pleasure they 
will get from listening to the music their child produces will be 
frustrating and disappointing experiences. The technique of 
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producing tone is taught in the most simple form so that in a 
very short time children are expressing themselves musically. 
Many familiar songs are taught by fingering or position before 
the actual reading of music is introduced. Facility in using the 
purely mechanical skills and reading music develop as natural 
outgrowths of experiences that the child enjoys. Every effort 
is made to make the instrumental program a vital part of the 
activities which constitute the child’s curriculum. 

Generally, teachers are aware of the influence that instru- 
mental music exerts in the lives of children. A backward boy, 
one usually not too well accepted by his classmates, may be- 
come a different child after he has demonstrated his skill to his 
class. Such a result may be expected, for it is well known that 
children enjoy sharing their possessions and skills and develop 
pride and confidence in the process of so doing. An instrument 
in the hands of a pupil may have far greater influence on him 
than adults may think to be possible. The classroom teacher 
and counselor-principal are often in the best positions to learn 
what contribution the instrumental music program makes in 
the total learning program of each child and of the group. 
Many educators are so impressed with the guidance values of 
instrumental music activities that they would like to make 
greater use of such activities. 

Musical performances have an important role in the pro- 
gram offered by the Long Beach Public Schools. The elemen- 
tary schools have adequate auditoriums with large stages. These 
facilities make it possible for students of instrumental music 
to appear for school assemblies and meetings of the parent 
teacher associations and to give public concerts. 

Every spring, the girls and boys in the schools are given an 
opportunity to participate in a city-wide musical activity. One 
year selected groups consisting of members of elementary 
school orchestras are featured in the biennial Elementary Festi- 
val Concert held in the municipal auditorium. The next year 


all pupils who play instruments are included in the perform- 
ance. 
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In Long Beach, as well as in many other communities 
throughout California, children from various schools have op- 
portunity to enjoy making music together. The children’s par- 
ents are aware of the values such opportunity offers both to 
the pupils as active participants and to themselves as listeners. 





RECORDED LESSONS AS A MEANS OF 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


Mary Suouse, Supervisor of Music 


Long Beach Public Schools 


“Your headaches are just beginning.” This was the remark 
made by a friend with some school broadcast experience when 
I told her that the Long Beach Board of Education had secured 
one of the short wave channels that the government had made 
available for educational purposes. In the years that have 
passed since this remark was made the promised headaches 
have proved to be growing pains which have caused some 
sturdy growth—more vital singing, more purposeful listening, 
wider use of rhythms, increased proficiency in using music 
skills. 

Radio, however, is just one of the mediums that can be used 
for presenting music lessons to aid the classroom teacher. Al- 
bums of records that are available for use with music books 
are also valuable aids. Many schools are developing their own 
libraries of records and tape recordings. Certain universities 
have established tape services through which schools and indi- 
viduals may secure duplicates of fine recorded music and well- 
planned music lessons.’ But in most instances materials devel- 
oped by school systems will have their greatest value in the 
classrooms of the schools in which they are produced. 

The possibilities of using recorded lessons as a means of im- 
proving music instruction were of great interest to the music 
staff of the Long Beach public schools even though its mem- 
bers were inexperienced in script-writing and recording. Their 
first endeavors were to provide varied musical experiences for 
children and present them in ways which would be helpful to 
~ 1 Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, and the University of Michigan, Acn Arbor, 


Michigan, furnish such services inexpensively. Audio-visual departments can provide further 
information, 
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teachers. This was done by recording typical clagsroom music 
lessons in a series titled “Singing Time” and broadcasting the 
recordings for classroom use. 

A series of four lessons was written and produced for the 
third grade. Each lesson was broadcast daily but at a different 
time each day for one week. This plan allowed each teacher 
to use the radio music lesson at the time he believed it would 
be most valuable and to make repeated use of the lesson if it 
seemed desirable. The four lessons in the series were broadcast 
in sequence, each lesson for one week. Series of lessons for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were also developed and used 
during the first two years radio education was used in the Long 
Beach public schools. Later, lessons for the first and second 
grades were produced to round out the total program. The 
leadership provided by the teacher in the classroom during the 
broadcast as well as his careful preparation was indispensable 
to the success of the lessons. Lesson plans were furnished to 
help the teacher. As the teacher followed the lesson plans, high- 
lighted the important phases, and otherwise helped the chil- 
dren to follow the radio teacher, the teaching procedures 
became his own and gradually he began using them in all 
phases of instruction. 

The schools now have three series of music lessons for each 
grade and recorded lessons for social studies units and the 
Christmas season. The latest and one that has been the most 
rewarding is the series of fourteen 30-minute lessons for gen- 
eral music classes in junior high school called “Exploring 
Music.” These lessons were written and produced by the 
junior high school music teachers with the help of the music 
supervisory staff. The following titles show the wide range of 
subjects: Western Music, Music and the Dance, Music of Fin- 
land, Train Music, and Great Songs of Worship. In some les- 
sons, the emphasis is upon listening, in others, upon singing, 
but each lesson includes both listening and singing and the 
use of such related materials as pictures, poems, librettos, mo- 
tion pictures, and bulletin board items. Teachers set up the 
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following criteria to guide them in their selection of music 
for these “Exploring Music” recorded lessons: 


Music which may be learned quickly 

Music which is colorful and stimulating 

Music which gives satisfaction 

Music which has immediate appeal 

Music which furnishes a natural lead to other selections 


There are many ways in which the instruction in classroom 
music can be improved through recorded lessons. ‘The first and 
most significant of these is the provision of a direct approach to 
the music itself. Teachers and children alike hear at once the 
music in its complete form. The broadcast also provides ideas 
of enrichment which enable the teacher to make music inter- 
esting, to bring it to life, and to help children get its special 
meaning. Recorded lessons of this type provide a stimulus for 
unison and part-singing, the use of staff notation, rhythm in- 
struments, song bells, autoharps, and singing games. It is the 
doing something with the music that makes it the child’s 
very own. 

Recorded lessons clarify teaching practices in a way that is 
quite revealing. They help teachers recognize the qualities of 
the music to which the children are most responsive and to see 
to it that these elements are not lost. 

The fact that hundreds of teachers may be helped simul- 
taneously by one broadcast means that recorded lessons rate 
very high as an effective means of improving instruction. The 
use of recorded lessons also leads to greater similarity of teach- 
ing practices and this in turn makes it possible for the school 
to make music materials available that will have wide and 
repeated use. 





MUSIC SERVES THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD ' 


Frances E. Coz, Curriculum Co-ordinator—M usic, 
El Monte Elementary School District 


Music educators recognize that no two children are alike, 
that children differ in the depth of response to music, and that 
they differ in the kinds of music experiences that appeal to 
them. Exceptional children will find their individual levels of 
success with music as they are provided opportunities for direct, 
active exploration with materials of music through listening, 
singing, playing, and rhythmic body movement. The immedi- 
ate values of music for children with special needs are found 
in release from tension and opportunities to express their emo- 
tions, long-term values in aesthetic appreciation, and achieve- 
ment of security. 

Gifted children need many and special opportunities for 
self-expression. Their creative abilities in music should be pro- 
vided for through an expanded and enriched program. In most 
schools musically gifted children are members of regular school 
music groups and are given opportunities as soloists, accom- 
panists, or members of special ensembles. A very few schools 
have special programs for the gifted in which guidance into 
creative activities in music is provided. By giving appropriate 
guidance to gifted children, they may be helped to develop 
and maintain good social adjustment. 

Children with special needs should be given educational op- 
portunities that will assist them to make satisfactory adjustment 
regardless of their limitations. Music experiences for cerebral 
palsied children must be planned to meet the needs of each 
child. The therapeutic values of music in encouraging relaxa 
tion and counteracting distractibility are recognized by those 
~ 4 $ee also: Music for Children with Special Needs. Music Professional Committee, Cali 


fornia School Supervisors Association, Southern Section. Frances Cole, Curriculum Co ordi 
nator—Music, El Monte Elementary School District, El Monte, chairman. 
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who work with cerebral palsied children. To give these chil- 
dren the help they need, provision should be made for them 
to have a wide variety of musical experiences, with many indi- 
vidual activities, such as using bells and the autoharp, and 
playing and listening to recordings. 

A short attention span and need for special help characterize 
mentally retarded children. Many independent music activi- 
ties are helpful, and group experiences in singing and rhythms 
should be provided for short periods several times daily. Musi- 
cal activities should be easy for the children, and special em- 
. phasis should be given to goals that are stated in terms of 
desirable attitudes rather than specific skills. 

Blind and partially sighted children should be encouraged 
to make extensive use of their hearing. Children who have 
visual handicaps should share in the music experiences with 
the children of their age who are in regular classes. Some 
teachers feel that visually handicapped children are particu- 
larly creative in moving to music, possibly because they are 
not influenced by seeing what others do. Since much of the 
visually handicapped child’s comprehension of music depends 
upon what he hears, the teacher must constantly describe and 
discuss the various musical activities in which the children are 
participating. 

Deaf and hard-of-hearing children find satisfaction in music 
activities planned especially for them. Many kinds of equip- 
ment such as powerful amplifying units and multiple group 
hearing aids make it possible for children to enjoy certain lis- 
tening activities. Filmstrips, charts, and pictures help to make 
music meaningful to them. Through feeling the vibrations of 
a piano many of these children are able to develop a sense of 
rhythm. 

Because handicapped children have a limited scope of activ- 
ity, the music experiences for handicapped children should 
be planned skillfully to provide for the needs of each child and 
to give each child continuing opportunity to develop increas- 
ingly desirable attitudes and to enjoy emotional satisfactions. 














PROVIDING A MUSIC ENVIRONMENT IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Miutpren McGowan, Music Supervisor, Central Elementary District, 
Los Angeles Public Schools 

Music is a part of the culture heritage of all people. It is an 
art that belongs to everybody but needs to be felt, performed, 
and understood before it truly belongs to the individual. 
Through such experiences the individual develops insight and 
appreciation of music. 

A child’s impressions and expressions are the direct result 
of his environment, teaching, and personal response. Aestheti- 
cally speaking, his appreciations are developed through his 
personal associations with music, poetry, literature and art— 
his cultural environment. 

The basic principles of learning that follow are employed 
in teaching music just as they are in all other phases of the 
instructional program. 

Through interested participation, children do and learn 

by their doing. 

Through many kinds of activities, individual differences 
in needs and potentialities are recognized, needs are 
met, and potentialities are developed. 

By means of an adequate educational environment— 
proper equipment, quality of instruction and good emo- 
tional climate—children are stimulated and guided to 
desirable accomplishment. 


To help children to grow musically in skill and appreciation 
the Los Angeles Public Schools provide in the program of 
music a broad range of experiences—-singing, playing simple 
tonal and rhythm instruments and orchestral instruments, mov- 
ing rhythmically, using printed notation, and listening. The 
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teacher of music and the school administrator know that when 
these experiences are provided through appropriate opportu- 
nities that the following conditions exist. 
A stimulating, appealing, and inspiring environment of in- 
structional materials and equipment, carefully selected in 
terms of tonal quality, suflicient quantity, durability, and 
availability to the teacher. This is the child’s physical en- 
vironment. 

A warmly human attitude which encourages musical com- 
panionship and mutual discovery—teacher with children 

and children with children. This becomes the child’s 


psychological and social environment. 


These conditions are developed by employing practices such 
as those that follow. 
A music center is maintained in the classroom which de- 
picts the current activities of the children. This center 
frequently includes the following materials. 

A child's picture or an art print interpreting some phase of 

a listening lesson, with the predominant melodic theme 
charted. 

A guessing game—a familiar song charted with staff nota- 
tion and captioned: “Do You Know This Song?” 

A small chart rack holding charts of notated melodies or 
autoharp chords with song bells or an autoharp nearby. 

A phonograph with headphones (Listening Post) and a 
small metal rack holding a few selected records—in- 
strumental and vocal—so that children may choose 
their “favorites” for listening and for study. In primary 
classrooms the record jacket may have a picture to help 
children identify the record. 

A double bass prominently placed with a few chairs and 
music stands nearby so that a small instrumental group 

may contribute an accompaniment for singing. 

A collection of rhythm instruments decorated as a set with 

a selected color scheme. 
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A map of the United States made by the class with guide- 
lines to song titles of folk songs which have been 
studied from the geographical, historical, and musical 
standpoint by the group. 

Resonator bells individually mounted (1 to 3 or | to 5 of 
the scale) in a kindergarten or first grade music center. 
Children may explore tone; find tunes such as “Hot 
Cross Buns” or “Three Blind Mice;” or discover “up” 
and “down.” 

A file box for tonette melodies; or charts of scalewise or 
chordwise patterns from familiar songs arranged by 
keys. 

A “For Your Information” arrangement to encourage in- 
dividual initiative might include: (1) a Standard Hour 
program booklet, (2) program notes for children to 
read, typed or printed, (3) a child’s book about com- 
posers. 

Many classrooms have the furniture arranged to provide 
space for dancing, rhythmic interpretation, or drama 
tization of songs and recordings. Nearby is a collection 
of colored cheesecloth scarves, pompons or other mate 
rials to stimulate rhythmic response to music. 

Auditoriums have space provided for the housing of larger 
equipment such as school-owned band and orchestra 
instruments; adjustable music stands; two-level risers 
for choral groups; portable organ; piano; television; 
radio, and film projector. 

School libraries have available music aids, such as sup 
plementary books, recordings, films, filmstrips, and art 
prints. 


School administrators and supervisors of music recognize the 
high morale factor of providing adequate materials for teachers 
but also realize that the teacher’s ability to use them must be 
faced realistically. The teacher's training, in-service assistance, 
attitude, resourcefulness, and initiative are important factors in 
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the scope and effectiveness of environment as related to musi- 
cal achievement. 

The atmosphere of joyful music activities as seen in today’s 
classroom is truly the best evidence of the educator's desire to 
provide for children the abiding values of aesthetic develop- 
ment. As Mursell puts it in Human Values in Music Educa- 
tion,’ “Music is a refuge for the spirit, a wellspring of water 
in a thirsty land which many of our pupils must traverse. It is 
to be loved for its beauty, sought for its charm, lived with for 
its delightful companionship, and served because it inspires 
devotion.” 


1 James L. Mursell, Human Values in Music Education. New York: Silver Burdett Co,, 
1934, p. 36. 








HELPING TEACHERS TO HELP THEMSELVES 
IN MUSIC 


Ronatp W. Cook, Consultant in Music 
Fresno County 


The problem of getting teachers to help themselves in music 
is essentially one of helping them to develop confidence in 
their ability to teach music. 

Throughout the history of music and music education one 
can feel the aura of mysticism that has been created around 
musical activities—the implication that musical talent is some- 
thing possessed by very special people, that each person is 
either musically talented or completely unmusical. Such im- 
plications may cause teachers who have not developed any 
special musical skill to question their ability and this question- 
ing may cause them to develop a sense of insecurity whenever 
they must assume responsibility for music instruction. 

Then, too, the insecurity of teachers may stem from their 
experiences in learning music by an approach in which the 
most important thing in music—musical expressiveness—was 
completely sacrificed for endless drill and “note chasing.” This 
approach, which was once widely used, constituted a “block” 
rather than a joyous, sure, confidence-lending experience for 
many individuals. At present the lack of confidence of count- 
less classroom teachers in their ability to teach music makes 
apparent the undesirability of this approach. Just as a small 
child learns to speak and express himself with security and con- 
fidence before he is concerned with the more formal aspects 
of language, so the growth of every individual in music must 
be based upon the soul-satisfying experience of participation in 
musical expression. The desire to gain proficiency stems from 
this beginning and applies to teachers as well as children. 
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Actually each person has some musical talent and when the 
classroom teacher finds his talent he can build upon it the con- 
fidence he needs to conduct his part of the music program. 
This talent may be to make good use of one favorite phono- 
graph record, or one simple folk song, or an easy folk dance. 
From this simple beginning a steady path of musical growth 
may be followed which leads to the removal of all the inhibi- 
tions about music that have lessened his proficiency and his 
growth into a secure, happy, and efficient teacher who uses 
music effectively in helping pupils to live wholesomely. 

The attainment of this goal depends to a large extent upon 
musical leadership that is ready and willing to meet the class- 
room teacher at his level, regardless of how humble that may 
be, and then to advance gradually by making wise and intel- 
ligent use of the resources available to the modern music edu- 
cator. This advance can be made in a number of different 
ways. A series of workshops or music sessions can be organized 
to orient teachers at the beginning of the school year and can 
be continued during the year for each grade level at specified 
times as seasonal demands arise. Attendance at the workshops 
should be voluntary. When a teacher realizes that the agenda 
of the sessions includes good fellowship brought about by 
actual participation in singing and related activities and that 
he is helped to learn five or six songs that can be taught the 
children the very next morning, regular attendance is assured. 
The sessions must of necessity include the singing approach 
and the use of tonebells and simple harmony instruments and 
provision for growth in musical skills including listening. 

A typical and good orientation session is sponsored annually 
by the Fresno County Superintendent of Schools and Fresno 
State College for teachers in the schools in the county. The 
director of curriculum from the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools serves as general chairman, the general con- 
sultants serve as grade chairmen, and certain specialists in 
music are available as their services are needed. Eight com- 
mittees of classroom teachers, one committee for each grade 
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level, are appointed each year to plan the workshop activities. 
These committees meet in the late spring to plan the preschool 
workshop for the coming fall. Usually the plans include a 
short demonstration for each grade level of the complete music 
program—listening, singing, playing, rhythms, and creative 
expression. This early planning inspires many of the teachers 
on the committees to give thought to their own musical growth 
during the summer in order that they may contribute to work- 
shop activities. 

Several di ays before the workshops, committees prepare w rit 
ten accounts of the de -monstration, including sources of mate- 
rials and other pertinent information, which is mimeographed 
for distribution. The audio-visual and library departments of 
the office of the county superintendent of schools make avail- 
able the equipment that is needed. 

After a short general session, the participants divide into two 
groups for demonstrations and discussions—one for primary 
grades and the other for upper grades. These meetings are fol- 
lowed by grade level meetings in which teachers use the spe- 
cific grade level materials. 

Materials typical of those used in the workshop session for 
the fifth grade study group follow. 

1. A Ripping Trip (Westward Movement). Recorded in Folk Songs 
of California and the Old West: Bow 1610-1613. Autoharp ac 


companiment. (Words of song and autoharp chords on work- 
sheet. ) 


~ 


Brother James Air (with descant). American Singer, Book 5. Re 
corded in Recorded Songs from the American Singer, Book 5. 
Autoharp accompaniment. 


3. Come, Ye Thankful People, Come. New Music Horizons, Book 5, 
page 46. Recorded in Songs from Singing Album 5B. 


We're All Together Again. Singing Together, page 16. Recorded 
in Songs from Singing Together, Album 5. 


> 


5. Goin’ to Leave Ol’ Texas. Singing Together, page 58. Recorded in 
Songs from Singing Together, Album 5. Autoharp accompani 
ment. 
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6. Dear Evelina. New Music Horizons, Book 5, page 87. Recorded 
in More Songs from New Music Horizons, Book 5. 


7. The Polka. New Music Horizons, Book 5, page 84. Recorded in 
Songs from New Music Horizons, Book 5. Learn dance steps for 
polka. Use autoharp and rhythm instruments to accompany sing- 
ing and dancing. , 


8. Sheep on the Hillside. New Music Horizons, Book 5, page 119. 
Recorded in More Songs from New Music Horizons, Book 5. 
Use tonebells to teach harmony parts and notation. 


9. Lady Round the Lady. Folk Songs of the United States, page 33. 
Recorded in Our Land of Song. 


10. Mary’s Lullaby. Our Land of Song, page 162. Recorded in Our 
Land of Song. 


The instructional materials provided at this session included 
a list of 23 recorded songs that the teacher could use in a con- 
tinuing music program. 

Among the other ways a teacher can gain confidence in 
music are by keeping up to date on professional reading, by 
participating in consultant-pupil conferences, by observing 
music demonstrations and the work of other teachers, by en- 
rolling in college and extension music courses, and by attend- 
ing summer sessions. 

It isn’t difficult for teachers to teach children if both the 
teacher and learner enjoy the experience. Teachers must em- 
ploy the basic practice that is implied by the statement “we 
will do this job together.” 

Music should contribute to the children’s happiness and 
growth. Singing hearts as well as singing voices are the goal 
of music instruction and activities. The inner ear in listening 
needs to be developed as well as the outer one. We can teach 
the child to think creatively through music. We can help the 
child to answer through music and to be loyal, reverent, and 
respectful to the good. Music is at its best when it comes into 
troubled lives and makes them strong. Musical talent, in any 
phase, is a gift ennobled when it is shared with others. 





MUSIC ACTIVITIES OF THE SCHOOLS 


Froy Younc Porrer, Assistant Supervisor of Music, 
Sacramento Public Schools 















To get a picture of general practices and to discover the new 
and unique techniques that are being used in furthering music 
education in California, a questionnaire was sent to music 
supervisors in approximately 115 school districts of varying 
sizes. This is a summarized report of the data compiled from 
the 80 questionnaires that were completed and returned. 


OrIENTATION ProGraAM FoR New TEACHERS 


Planned programs of preschool workshops and orientation 
meetings were reported as being maintained by school districts 
to prepare new teachers to fulfill their music education respon- 
sibilities. These programs vary from a one-day meeting in 
which teachers are acquainted with administrative procedures 
to a four-day workshop in which teachers engage in the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Examine displays on bulletin boards 
Discuss use of classroom equipment 


wNr 


Hear pupil performances 
Study comprehensive teacher guides 


> 


Participate in classroom demonstrations given by master 
teachers 

6. View slides and films of pupils at work in the music class 

room and study teaching procedures used 

7. Construct materials to be used 

8. Learn songs 

9. Play autoharps, tonettes, song bells, song flutes, and 

pianos 
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Established practices for keeping teachers fully informed 
regarding desirable teaching procedures and available mate- 
rials include the use of general or grade-level workshops which 
vary from voluntary meetings in which song materials are 
learned and simple accompanying and melodic instruments are 
practiced to education courses in which teachers may earn col- 
lege credits. Certain school systems include music workshops 
in their institute programs. 


In many schools the principal helps to keep teachers in- 
formed by taking them to see outstanding work in other schools, 
teaching the class while the regular teacher visits a master 
teacher, and by supervising playground activities while the 
children’s teachers attend a music demonstration. One school 
system has a staff of vocal music teachers who are assigned to 
specific schools for periods from one to five weeks to assist class- 
room teachers.’ The services of the music specialist are sched- 
uled by the principal. 


Hep ror Teacners wirn INapeouatre Musicar 
3ACKGROUND 


All reports included the use of commercially produced re- 
cordings of songs and rhythm materials as invaluable aids to 
the teachers. In addition, certain systems have developed their 
own audio-visual aids. The following reports came from these 
systems: 


We cut records of alto and soprano parts, together with accom- 
paniments of songs for use by non-singing teachers.” 


We provide records of all songs which they wish to teach upon 
request of teachers.® 


A music consultant in our radio office prepares 20-30 minute 
transcriptions. . . These transcriptions are complete music lessons.* 


1 Long Beach City Unified School District. 

*San Mateo City Elementary School District. 

®* Ravenswood Elementary School District; San Francisco City Unified School District; 
Bellflower City Elementary School District. 

* Los Angeles City Elementary School District. 
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We are using recordings made on tapes of songs in grades two 
to seven. . . Recordings are made with three songs to a reel. . . 
The melody is played alone and then the accompaniment is added 
for the last verse.5 
Other useful forms of assistance reported include: 

We develop pupils to carry the singing load. The leaders are 
given the pitch and they actually teach the song.* 

We have encouraged the use of tonettes. Many inexperienced 
and fearful teachers have used this little instrument as a fine 
teaching aid.? 

One system employs a well-qualified music teacher who 
teaches music while the children who are assigned to her for 
a half day program are having classes with other teachers in 
art, science, physical education, and the use of books and li 
braries.® 


From another system a report reads: “In approximately one- 
third of our schools we have special teachers of music who in 
addition to the direct teaching of pupils work with classroom 
teachers. With this help the teachers are generally able to teach 
music in their classrooms.” 


Music EourpmMEeNt AVAILABLE IN SCHOOLS 


All school systems reported that the piano, phonograph, 
radio, and autoharp are essential in conducting a good music 
program. 


The use of other commercial equipment is described as 
follows: 


We use song bells to introduce each key, to match tones, to 
introduce a song, to present a new melody, to accompany a song 
and to help in part-singing.' 

I have used colored plastic melody bells tuned to the F scale. 
The bell for each tone is a different color. We chart songs with 
notes corresponding to the color of the bells.’ 
® Alum Rock Union Elementary School District, Santa Clara County. 

* Arcade Elementary School District, Sacramento County. 
7 Bellflower City Elementary School District. 
® Sacramento City Unified School District. 


® Los Angeles City Elementary School District. 
” San Francisco City Unified School District 
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We use the bass viol to accompany singing. Children pluck the 
open strings." 

Sometimes pupils from the instrumental department present 
songs to the class and accompany the singing.'* 

The most recent addition to our equipment for each school is a 
chaplain’s organ on four- to six-inch rubber tired wheels so it can 
be rolled easily from room to room.'4 


Instruments made by pupils and teachers are described as 
follows: 

We use beans in cardboard containers, boxes with rubber bands 
across open tops, hollow sticks, bits of metal, drums made from 
kegs." 

Lengths of broom handles make effective rhythm sticks. Slashed 
bamboo sticks are used for Hawaiian rhythms. Smooth flat pebbles 
can be used as castinets. Coconut shells are used for the sound 
of horses hooves walking or galloping.'® 


Two districts repert the use of a two-shelf cart as being an 
effective way of making materials available to various class- 
rooms. This cart is designed to carry phonograph, radio, rec- 
ords, and sets of supplementary texts. It is mounted on 4-inch 
rubber-tired wheels.”* 


Teacuinc TECHNIQUES AND Pupiw Acriviries Usep 
To STIMULATE INTEREST 


A variety of teaching techniques and pupil activities were 
reported as stimulating interest in the total music program: 

Radio broadcasts “Singing Time” to our schools." 

We develop a well-rounded program through grade level 
“Sings.” 18 

A set of tuned bottles or song bells is provided in the room be- 
low a printed chart which invites the pupils to play them.'® 

A mystery tune placed on the board stimulates music reading.”° 


™ Los Angeles City Elementary School District. 

™ Mountain View Elementary School District, Kern County. 

% San Jose City Unified School District. 

™% Long Beach City Unified School District. 

%” Sacramento City Unified School District. 

% Sacramento City Unified School District and San Francisco Unified School District. 
” Long Beach City Unified School District. 

* Ravenswood Elementary School District. 

” San Lorenzo Elementary School District. 

™ Saratoga Elementary School District. 
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We use the flannel board as a device for building melodic and 
rhythmic notation.?! 

All children have simple keyboard experiences.*? 

Attractive music bulletin boards and music centers in the room 
help to create a stimulating environment.”? 

Radio and television programs are produced for school listening 
by educational and commercial stations.** 

Noon-hour listening clubs have drawn a large attendance.”* 

The entire school listens to five minutes of recorded music at the 
beginning of the afternoon session.** 


Home, ScHooL, AND Community AcriviriEes 
STIMULATE INTEREST 


Vital music interest was reported as being stimulated by the 
following activities: 

Display of original music and pupil constructed instruments *° 

Faculty Chorus which performs for school and community 
events 76 

Teachers and music furnished for the school-sponsored camp 
ing program *¢ 

Junior Symphony sponsored by Civic Symphony #7 

Youth concerts appropriate to the age of the pupil audience pre 
sented by civic orchestra ** 

Orchestra of children and their parents *° _— 

Parents listen at home to radio programs heard at school by 
pupils 30 and 40 

Civic group provides memberships for pupils in Community 
Concert Association *° 

Combined groups of talented pupils from all schools in an area 
band *! 

Encouraging pupils to listen at home to selected radio and TV 
programs * 





Stockton Unified School District. 

*? Bellflower City Elementary School District. 

“Long Beach City Unified School District and Los Angeles City Elementary School Dis 
trict. 

% Los Angeles City Elementary School District. 

* Office of the Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools. 

* Bellflower City Elementary School District. 

*# Alum Rock Union Elementary School District, Santa Clara County. 

* Los Angeles City Elementary School District. 

® Saratoga Elementary School District. 

*® Office of the Fresno County Superintendent of Schools. 

*! Sacramento City Unified School District. 

* Watsonville Elementary School District. 
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In-school recitals by talented parents 7% "4 94 

Music programs provided during lunch hour *4 #4 47 

Piano classes during school hours for pupils and for their par- 
ents who are enrolled in adult classes * 

Parents in evening meetings learn songs their children sing at 
school ** 

Melody bells and autoharps are taken home at night and for 
weekends 2% 39, and 40 

Combined workshops for teachers and parents on children’s 
music *° 


This survey shows great diversity of practices in music edu- 
cation throughout the state. Although these practices are used 
in certain school systems, they could be used advantageously in 
any program of music education. 


* Santa Barbara Elementary School District. 

™% Gilroy Elementary School District. 

™San Diego Unified School District. 

* Ravenswood Elementary School District. 

* Long Beach City Unified School District. 

* South Pasadena Unified School District. 

* Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools. 
Stockton Unified School District. 





MUSIC AS A PART OF THE SCHOOL DAY 


Mas. Stanviz Pucu, Assistant Supervisor of Music 
San Diego Public Schools 


. . » The successful teacher of music in the elementary school, 
is one who makes music a joyous experience for children. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to be active participants in music making. 
Music is not limited to a traditional 20-minute period. Music is a 
joyous way to say “good morning” to each other in a group that 
will be working together throughout the day. Music sets an emo 
tional climate of happiness, co-operation, and friendship." 


In fulfilling this philosophy, teachers are using music in 
many different ways throughout the school day. In California 
it is a familiar sight to see the pupils in a school stand at atten- 
tion as the best trumpeter announces the raising of the colors. 
In many schools the warm strains of a fine recording greet chil- 
dren as they enter the classrooms. The children have been 
taught to listen as they enter, for such listening requires the 
desired quiet, congenial atmosphere, and such an atmosphere 
is conducive to the children being prepared to begin their day 
together. As children grow in years and musical discrimina 
tion they learn to choose the composition that is played and to 
operate the machine. This activity may be one of those as 
signed to a rotating committee that helps the teacher prepare 
the room each morning. 

In the traditional morning exercises that follow, several 
songs are used which further unify the group. In primary class 
rooms a “Good morning” to Mike, or a comment such as “Mary 
has a blue ribbon,” help shy children to feel secure, and im 
portant events such as Jan’s new brother or Ann’s birthday are 
recognized. At times a drum is used to add interest to the sing- 
ing of a patriotic song that follows the salute to the flag. Non 


1 Helen Heffernan, “Education Through Music,” Education, LXXIV (September, 1953), 


>. 
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sectarian spiritual training is included by singing a childlike 
prayer, such as: 

Dear Loving Father, 

Bless us today 

Help us to work well, 

Guard us at play. 


Older children assume somewhat greater responsibilities than 
young children. They assist in choosing the songs, in provid- 
ing interesting and varied acompaniments, and in conducting 
the singing. 


As the day progresses, music enriches and deepens the learn- 
ing of many different subjects. During social studies children 
engage in a variety of musical activities that contribute to their 
understanding of people, animals, and the activities that go on 
in their community. As children’s horizons expand, music helps 
them to improve their understanding of the way of life of the 
American Indians, the growth and development of our coun- 
try, and of the different countries, people, and races that make 
up the world. In arithmetic, music enters into such learnings 
as the building of numerical concepts and the understanding 
and use of fractions. Other subjects in which music may be 
used to advantage are science and reading and literature. 


Then there are those priceless, but less frequent occasions 
when the creative arts are brought together to inspire and en- 
rich each other. They are the quiet, contemplative times when 
the requirement to do a certain thing at a certain time has 
been removed. Sometimes, after listening without comment to 
a beautiful piece of music, some of the children will want to 
record their impressions in a picture, a poem, or a story. At 
other times a subject such as “Spring,” “Hallowe'en” or 
“Night” is chosen and several related musical selections are 
heard. The children are asked to tell how the music makes 
them feel. Some of them may wish to record their feelings 
through oral language, some through art or music, and others 
through writing. 
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Ever cognizant of the effect of children’s physical needs on 
their mental growth, teachers equip themselves with a ready 
repertoire of music and poetry that provides for either a needed 
stretch or a few minutes of rest. An action song or singing 
game quickly provides restless muscles with needed relief and 
clears minds for the next lesson. At other times, after a period 
of strenuous exercise or an exciting experience, quiet music is 
needed. The right kind of music heard in the right environ- 
ment—a song or a beautiful recording—performs the miracle 
of relaxing tired muscles and high-strung emotions. It is an 
unseen hand that soothes, comforts, and relaxes. 

All children look forward to the period in the day when they 
leave the limited space of their classroom and go to a larger 
area for physical education. In rhythms the teachers should 
have the children first listen and analyze the music for tempo 
Cis it fast or slow), intensity Care the beats heavy or light), 
pattern (is it even or uneven), mood Cis it sad or joyful), form 
(are the phrases or larger sections similar or contrasting). 
When this is done the children are having a music lesson of 
the highest quality. When singing games and folk dances are 
sung correctly with beautiful tone quality, one might be ob- 
serving either physical education or music. 

Then there are the periods when children’s special musical 
interests and needs are met. There are those few extra minutes 
of practice on the melody bells, rhythm instruments, autoharp 
or piano that teachers arrange before or after school or when 
other assignments are completed. The weekly small group les- 
sons on orchestral and band instruments, the weekly chorus 
and orchestra rehearsals, and small vocal and instrumental en- 
sembles that meet one or more times a week are all important. 

We have inherited the knowledge that a singing school is a 
happy school. Singing in assembly, singing to eliminate confu- 
sion when changing activities, singing or listening to recorded 
music during the lunch hour, have long been a part of our 
school day. Another axiom is “Those that sing together come 
to feel together.” This is true, provided both the quality of the 
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music chosen and the quality of tone used are of the caliber 
that allow children to hear, feel, and enjoy wholesome emo- 
tional experience together. The wrong kind of music, the 
wrong kind of tone, will not build the unity, security, and 
high ideals which is the goal of music education. 

If music is used throughout the school day in these varied 
situations and in the ways suggested is there need for the reg- 
ular music period? Yes, it is necessary because most of these 
fine things could not happen without the learnings acquired in 
the daily music lesson. Children must learn the basic musical 
skills that enable them to participate in these activities with 
their peers and to discover and develop their individual poten- 
tialities for musical expression. 
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